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ABSTRACT ' 

An examination of existing data was conducted to 
determine the effects of different? kindergarten options on subsequent 
academic achievement in Prench immersion prograas* It was concluded 
that there was no evidence for any superiority in outcomes for 
fall-day bilingual as compared to half -day Pcench kindergarten. Bo 
-lear trends emerged in the comparison of full-day bilingual va. 
half-day' English groups at the grade, 1 level, although differences in 
Prench skills were apparent between those two groups in grades 2 and 
3. These trends are interpreted as tentative evidence that exposure 
to Prench in kindergarten ^in^luences subsequent perforaance in 
Prench. Analysis of further studies confirmed this interpretation, 
although several studies indicated the possibility of students who 
did not experience Prench kindergarten closing the gap ii Prench 
skills. Virtually no data* were found that considered possible 
differential effects on half -da; vs. full-day 'kindergartens on 
students with differen. background characteristics. (Author/Jfl) 
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"summary 

i . purpose . ' ' ' 

the 'purpose of .the study was to investigate the. effects of different 
kindergarten options . on subsequent academic achievement in French 
immersion programs. The spfeciftc focus was on the iss/je of whether 
there was any academic advantage to full-day (FD) bilingual 
kindergarten, involving a half-day of English and a* half-day (HD) of 
French, compared to HD French or HD English kindergarten. 

' ' ' /* 4 

Scope ■ *• • 1 

The scope of the study was limited'to an examination of existing data, 
. including further analysis of these data where appropriate Data 
outside the context of French immersion programs' (e.g., for .egular 
English programs and programs for francophone students) were not within 
*. the scope of the study. , / 

The data base consisted of the numerous evaluation; of French 
immersion programs carried out coring the past decade both in Ontario 
and across Canada as a whole. In Ontario, the major .evaluation efforts 
have involvfed the four Ottawa/Carl eton school systems. The pttawa 
Roman Catholic Separate School *oard (ORCSSB) and The Carl eton Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board (CRCSSB) both operated FD bilingual 
kindergarten programs, wherea* the two public systems, The Carleton 
Board of Education (CBE) and The Ottawa Board of Education (OBE), 
operate HD French kindergartens. Data involving a^ FD bilingual 
kindergarten were also available from the evaluation of The Stormont, 
.Dunces. ?nd Glengarry (SDG) County Board of Education kindergartern 
programs. 

Un derlying Issues 

Although no other evaluations were located which involved*^ FD 
bilingual kindergarten, data from other ^studies were relevant to the 
issues underlying the FD bilingual vs. HD French or English question. 
, The two primary issues are: 
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(a) whether . exposure -to. French at the kindergarten level is 
tmptfrtant for subsequent academic achievement in an immersion program; 

.and » • 

(b) whether / exposure to Engl i sh at v the ki ndergarten 1 evel i s 

important' for subsequent^academic achievement in an immersion program. 

*» , ■» • " 

The assumption underlying FD bilingual kindergartens is that 

exposure to both languages is important. The assumption underlying HO 

•French kindergarten .is that exposure to English-medium instruction -is * 

"Unnecessary at the kindergarten I evel,. while that underlying HD English 

kindergarten is that exposure to' French is unnecessary at the 

kindergarten level. 

A third issue is whether. or not there is any differential effect 
for FD bilingual v$. HD- French or English kindergartan for students 
from different socioeconomic or linguistic backgrounds. Because of 
self-selection .factors in most immersion programs, the majority of 

V 

« 

students have tended to come from* middle-class anglophone backgrounds 
and thus little research evidence exists relating to this issued 
However, it is currently Sn important one in boards such as the ORCSSB, 
where a large majority of students enter the immersion program (5Q% 
English, 50% French, from kindergarten). 

Limitations in Examining Issues 

It is possible to examine the^ effects of FD bilingual vs. % HD French 

« 

kindergarten options only by comparing y data obtained in different 
evaluations involving different boards of education. Comparisons across 
boards are inevitably ' confounded by possible student, teacher, cur- 
riculum, and board-policy differences. For example, the comparison of 
the CRCSSB and the OfcCSSB with the CBE and the OBE involves a com- 
parison of Catholic and non-Catholic students. Curriculum also varies 
across boards, as does, the proportion of time spent with the medium of 
each language in different grades; 

The fact that different teams of researchers carried out the 
evaluations in the CBE and the OBE, -the CRCSSB, and thf CRCSSB 
contributes to the difficulties, since different tests were often used. 
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and those that were identical were hot always administered at the same 
tine. • 

•J 

jThese considerations preclude further statistical analysis of tne, 
"across-board" data. Instead, the procedure followed was # to review the 
research data xalevany to the underlying issues and to evaluate any 
general trends that emerged Jx\ the across-board comparisons 1 in the 
light of the possible confounding factors as well as in the context of 
trends that appeared from wi thin-board comparisons of vario^ kinder- 
garten options. 

II. RESULTS 

FD Bilingual vs. HP English Kindergarten 

At. the kindergarten level it was possible to compare the results of 
the CBE- and the QBE HD French 4 kindergarten with'tjiose of the SD6 Fl) 
'bilingual kindergartens. At the grade 1* level the CBE and thfe OBE data 
(Swain and Barik, 1976) were compared with the data from the ORCSSB % 
(Edwards and Casserly, 1976) .and the CRCSSB (Mcfnnis and Donoghue, 
1976) 'programs. Because English language arts was introduced in grade 
2 in the CBE and the OBE programs, but only 1n later grades *ih the 
ORCSSB and the CRCSSB p^grams, .comparisons of English achievement 
across boards at grades 2 and 3 were not meaningful. 

No differences were apparent between FD and HD programs at the^ 
kindergarten level on the Metropolitan Readiness Test or on the OISE 
French Comprehension Test. Slight differences in favour of tj?e CBE and 
the "OBE (HD) programs were found at the grade 1 level, presumably on 
account of general board factors rather than kindergarten program 
differences* r . j 

It was concluded that there was no evidence itf the data examined 
for any superiority in outcomes for FD bilingual as compared to HD 
French kindergarten. t Although this* finding, is obviously tentative 
because * of. the possibility of confounding factors, it fs consistent 
with the fact that in virtually every evaluation-of French immersion in 
Canada, amount of exposure to English ha3 shown little or no relation- 
ship to level of ultimate attainment in Engft$h. 



FD Bilingual vs. HP English Kindergarten 

It was passible to examine the effects of .FD bilingual vs,. HD F^glisfv, 
kindergarten in the initial cohort of the ORCSSB evaluation (Edwards 
and Casserly, J^7i< 1976), owing tcf the f^ei that not all students who 
entered the grade 1 immersion program "had been enrolled in FD bilfhgual J 
kindergarten. The evaluation fol lowejl -the progress of these students 
from grades lvto 3. However! the numbers involved were relatively v 
small (e.<k» N=15 in grade 2 immersiop \mo had experienced a HD English 
kindergarten), and in grade 3 £h& students in immersion and in the 
7$-minute program ' were- Combined for analysis \>f kindergarten group 
differences. * ' : r 

V • # *. * • • 

NOj clear trends emerged -in the comparison of FD bilingual ys. HD 
English groups at the grade 1 level, possibly because as Edwards and - 
Casserly suggest, the students who had experienced the HD program werck 
concentrated .in certain schools, and teachers may have made special'^ 
efforts to.mafce up any possible deficiencies of Jtheir kindergarten 
year. However, differences' in French, skvl^ were apparent between FD * 
bilingual and HD English* groups' in grades 2 and 3. These differences ^ 
were mainly on variables derived from teachers 1 f rating scales of 
^performance in French and froiji the French story creation task. 

These trends were interpreted as tentative evidence that exposure 
to French in kindergarten influences subsequent performance in. French. 

HD French ys/ HD English Kindergarten 

.Further evidence that exposure to French at the kindergarten level is „ 
important f or subsequent French achievement corifes from the evaluations 
of immersion programs in the Wellington County, Elgin County, and 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, boards of education. In the Wei li ngton 
^ouj^y evaluation (Oliver^et al., 1975, 1976), students who entered the 
immersion 'program Tn grade 1 after a HD EnQlish kindergarten performed 
considerably worse in* French 1 istenirig comprehension than grade 1 
students , in the followingkcohort who had had HD French kindergarten. * 

Comparison of the Elgin County grade 2 scores on the OISE French 
Comprehension Test (Barik, 1976) "with thoSe of the ORCSSB '-program 
(Game, 1979) allows the ' effects of FD bilingual vs. HD English 



kindergarten to be assessed in the context of early* partial immersftn 
prograas. . The Elgin County score of 12.5 Was considerablybelow the 
ORCSSB score of 25. 4, suggesting that lack of exposure to trench in 
* kindergarten has; influenced the performance of the Elgin County 
students. . 

The Fredericton early total immersion program was not preceded by 
any formal kindergarten since kindergartens are not a part of the New 
Brunswick publtc school^ system. Comparisons ^of students performance 
in French at grades 1 and 2 and also at. grade 6<Gray, 1980; Gi;ay and 
Cameron, 1980) suggested ^hat students* performance* wa^ below th?t of 
students who had experienced a^French kindergarten. 

However, not ^11 studies conform to this trend. An evaluation 
conducted by the Protestant School Board of 'Greater Montreal (1973) 
found rto differences in French or English achievement between gr*ade 3 
students who had attended a HD French as compared to a HD English 
kindergarten. These findings suggest that with compensatory efforts on 
the part of teachers and highly Inotivated students, the lag in French 
skills as a result of lack of exposure at kindergarten level can^be 
overcome. However,, thfe*report points out that "all groups selected Tor 
assessment originated from the middle-class level from homes 'actively 
in favour of French immersion and with parents who participated keenly 
with school objectives afnd practifces regarding the education of thtnr 
children through immersion" (p. 1) In other words, lack of French at 
kindergarten may not be overcome to the same extent by students with 
different background characteristics. 

* 

It was concluded on the basis of these findings that .exposure to 
French at kindergarten appears to influence subsequent performance in 
French. However, under somp conditions*, it appears to be possible for 
students who did not experience French kindergarten to close the gap in 
French skills. ^ 

Kindergarten Options for Ethnic Minority Students 

No studies have examined the question of whether FD vs. HD kindergarten 
programs 'have differential effects for students with different back- 
ground characteristics. However, withi/i the* context of FD programs* a 



stucty carried out by Egyed (1973) reported that Italian background 
students' made less academic progress in a French-English FD biliqgual 
kindergarten program than in either FD English or HD Italian-HD English 
programs. This study suggests that diff6rent kindergarten options can 

have ^differential outcomes from low socioeconomic ethnic minority 

« 

children as compared to . middle-class anglophone children. 
Conclusions . 

Three main conclusions emerge from the present research: , 

1. Exposure to French at the 'kindergarten level, whether in. fD 
bilingual or HD French programs^ is important for students 1 Subsequent 
progress in acquiring French language skills. 

2. For the types of students typically represented in French 
immersion evaluations, exposure to English at $ie 'kindergarten level 
appears* to be relatively unimportant for subsequent academic 
achievement; in other words, for these students, a FD bilingual kinder- 
garten entails little or no academic advantages compared to a HD French 
kindergarten. 

> 

3. Virtually no research data^ exist in regard to possible differ- 
ential effect^ of HD vs. FD kindergartens on students with different 

background characteristics. t 

* * * . 

It is recommended that if future research is undertaken on the 
effects of FD vs. HD. kindergarten, it should focus on the effects of 
these .program options on students from different socioeconomic and 
1 inguistic^backgrounds. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 



Purpose andj^gope 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate .the effects of r 
different kindergarten options on subsequent academic achievement in 
French irnnersion programs. The specific terms of reference were as 
follows: ■ 

1. To conduct a review of research on the effects 
of full-day. bilingual and half-day immersion 
kindergarten programs on subsequent linguistic 
achievement, at the end of Primary and Junior . 
divisions. 

v 2. To determine if there is any academic 
advantage to full-day Bilingual kindergarrten 
or ha^f-day English language kindergarten 

programs. # 

• * 

3. To focus primarily on Ontario research in the 
Ottawa region, but include other relevant 
research as appropriate. 

4. To validate conclusions from reported data and 

to conduct further analyses where unanalysed'Qr;} 
4 data exist relevant. to the research. 4 

A full-day bflingua.1 kindergarten' refers to programs where both 
French and' English^ 'ar§ used as mediums .of instruction, 'usually 
involving the use of one language in the morning *nd the othenh'n the 
& ternoon'. Half-day immersion kindergarten involves the use of 
French as the mediuirf of instruction in programs which operate in either 
the- morning or the afternoon. 'These programs have "similar overall 
objectives to Engl isJT^alf-day kindergarten programs in terms of the 
development of general" academic readiness skills.* In addition, ot 



course, they aim to promote the development of French language skills 
to facilitate students 1 adaptation to a French language curriculum at 
the grad* 1 level. 

The scope erf the present research is limited to an examination of 
existing data, including further |gal;, is of these data where 
appropriate. It is also limited to an examination of^ data in tte 
context of French immersiofl programs. Tbus kindergarten programs in 
francophone schools and those in non-immersion cdntexts- are not within^ 
the scope of the present study. 

Comparison of full -day (FD) vs. half -day (HD) kindergarten in the 
context of regular (that is, non-immersion) programs was earned out by^ 
Biemiller (1978), who found no clear evidence for differences i-n 
students u subsequent academic adji/sttoent as a function of kindergarten 
experie r :e. However, his stud# was cross- sectional in nature and 
possible differences in students' pre-kirylergarten characteristics were 
not controlled. Bjemiller (p. 95) points out. that FD kindergarten 
programs may be important for scadents who are H at ri*k" educationally 
because of hoine bacogmjnd factors. The interactions between these 
factors and kindergarten experiences were not systematically examined 
in Biemiller' s study. 

In the present study also, the interactions between kindergarten 
program and home background factors can be examined only to the'exttfftt 
that data relevant to this issi? v,are gathered in previous studies 
Similarly, any conclusions*'drawn on the basi*> of the existinq data 
cannot be generalized beyond those types of students who are repre- 
sented in the evaluations. Thus, because the majority of students in 
French^ immersion programs have tended to come from middle-class 
angJophone backgrounds, conclusions regarding the effects of FD. vs. ft) 
kindergarten generally apply only to students from similar backgrounds. 
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The Data Base 

The data base for the present study consists of the numerous eval- 
uations of French immersion programs carried out during the past dpcade 
both in Ontario and'across Canada as a whole. In Ontario, the most 
extensive evaluation efforts have involved the four Ottawa/Carleton 
school systems. .The Ottawa Roman Catholic Separate School Board 
(ORCSSB) and The Carleton, Roman Catholic Separate School Board (CRCSSB) 
both operattd FD bilingual kindergarten programs, whereas the two 
public systems, The CarletonT Board of Education (CBE) and The Ottawa 
Board of Education (OBE), operate HD French kindergartens. Data were 
also available for The Stormont, Dundas .and Glengarry (SDG) County 
Board of Educatio^, which operated a FD bilingual program. However, 
this bilingual program was restricted to the kindergarten, level and 
thus no comparisons involving this program can be* mad$ at.oth^r grade 
leveYs. Other boards in Ontario' for which evaluation resu 
available operated ,HD French kindergarten programs and their 
are generally consistent with those of the CBE and~the OBE programs. 
Since the CBE/OBE data are the most comprehensive of those # evaluations 
involving HD kindergarten, they will be compared with the CRCSSB, 
ORCSSB, and SDG FD bilingual Kindergarten evaluation data. 

These comparisons across boards are the only way to assess 

* 

possible differe r effects of fb bilingual vs. HD French kinder- 
garten pronrams- ever,, comparisons of other kindergarten options 
the effects of FD bilingual kindergarten vs. HD English kindergarten 
were, examTned for the first cohort of students in the ORCSSB 
evaluation. The Wellington County evaluation permits a comparison of 

tite \effects of HD English vs. HO French kindergarten in succeeding 

\ 

cohoftts of students at the end of grade 1. 

All of the comparisons, however, must be considered tentative.' 
Comparisons of HD vs. FD kindergartens across boards are inevitably 
confounded by possible student, teacher, curriculum, and board-policy 
differences. For example, the comparison of CRCSSB and ORCSSB with CBE 
and OBE involves a comparison of Catholic and non-Catholic students. 
Curriculum also varies across boards as does the proportion of time 



spent through the medium of French in the ea/ly grades. Added to these 
program differences across boards is the f at* that the CBE/OBE, C r CSSB, 
and ORCSSB evaluations were carried out by different teams of 
researchers who. employed different evaluation instruments and data 
analysis techniques. # 

Because of thes* various confounding factors, it was not consid- 
ered apprbpriate to attempt further statistical analysis of the data. 
Such analysis would serve only to give the appearance of scientific 
precision where none exists. Instead, any general trends that appear 
in the- across-board' comparisons will be evaluated in the light of all. 
the possible confounding factors as well as in the context of trends 
that emerge from with inboard comparisons of kindergarten options. 

Underlying all the comparisons of various FD and HO kindergarten 
options in the present report are two basic issues: (a) whether 
exposure to French at the kindergarten level is important for subse- 
quent French language" and other academic achievement in an immersion 
program; ^.nd (b) whether exposure to English £t the kindergarten level 
is important for subsequent achievement in English language arts 'as 
well as in other subject areas in an immersion program. The assumption 
underlying FD bilingual kindergartens is that exposure to both 
languages is important; the assumption underlying HD French kinder- 
garten is that exposure to English-medium instruction is unnecessary at 
the kindergarten level. 

However, it should be pointed out that an equally relevant issue 
i s whethsr there i s' any di f f erent i al effect" for FD b i 1 i ngual vs . 
HD French kindergarten for students from different socioeconomic or 
1 inguistic backgrounds. Because of sel f- selection factors in most 
immersion programs, the majority of stuasnts have tended to come from 
middle-class anglophone backgrounds ar*«j thus little research evidence 
.exists relevant to this issue. However, it is currently an important 
issue in boards such as the ORCSSB, where a large majority of students 
enter the immersion program (50% English, 50% French, from kindergarten) 
The point I wish to^mphasize is that the present study can examine the 
first two issuesr ^namely, the general effects of French and English 
time allotments at the kindergarten level, but the question of whether 
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FO vs. HO 'kindergarten options excit'a differential effect on students 
with different background characteristics cannot be examined because 
no data relevant to this issue exist. Within the context of FD 
bilingual kindergarten program there is one study (Egyed, 1973) which 
examines different 1 inguistic # program options for Italian background 
minority students and this study is considered in Chapter 5. 

Overview of French Immersion Evaluation Results 

Before corfsi der * ^ the spfeci f i c effects of di f f erent ki ndergarten 
options, it is appropriate to place these options in the context af the 
overall results of French immersion programs. These results have been 
well -documented and need be considered only briefly. The findings of 
the CBE and OBE evaluation (Barik & Swain, 1975; Swain & Barik, 1976) 
are similar to thos*'* of most early total immersion programs invojving a 
HO French kindergarten, while the findings of programs involving a FD 

0 

kindergarten can be i lustrated with reference to the CRCSSB and CRCSSB 
evaluations (Edwards & Casserly, 1976; Edwards, McLaughlin, McCarrey & 
Fu, 1978; Mclnnis & Oonoghue, 1976a,* 1976b). 

Barik and Swain (1975) ^4u*tline^e_jresults of the CBE and OBE 
evaluation at the kindergarten level as follows: 

At the end of thz Kindergarten year, the pupils in 
the total French immersion program: a) have 
learned irore French than Kindergarten, Grade 1 ajid 
Grade 2 pupils receiving 20-40 minutes per day of 

'instruction in French-as-a-second-langifage; b) are 
as read', to enter an English Grade 1 program a:, are 
pupils who have attended an English Kindergarten as 
far as numerical and English pre-reading skills are ^ 
concerned; *:) have not suffered any setback in 
general mental and cognitive development relative 

.to their peen. in a regular English program, (p. 27) 

The immersion students do not perform as well as the comparison group 
in English language arts in grade 1 a r id continue to have some diffi- 
culty with technical aspects of English skills through grade 3. 
However, by the end of grade 4, the immersion students and their 
English-educated peers preform equi vatently. This appears^ to be the 



case even if English is not introduced into the curriculum until grade 
3 or even grade* 4. 

The evaluations of early total immersion programs involving FD 
bilingual kindergarten are essentially*the same. The immersion 
students tend to perform * 1 ower than compari son groups i n Engl i sh 
language art^s in the early grades, but catch up by about grade 3 or 4 
(Edwards & Cajserly, 1976; Mclnnis & Donoghue, 1976a). In the. early 
partial immersion program (50%'French K-6) currently offered by the 
ORCSSB and the" CRCSSB, differences between immersion and comparison 
groups in English language arts ftave tended to disappear earlier than 
in the early *otal immersion program. 

Thus, in programs .involving either FD or HD kindergarten, French 

immersion has'been suctessful in meeting its objectives. Neither the 

♦ 

lack of any exposure to English at the kindergarten level in HD pro- 
grams nor the division of the day into French and English halves iri FD 
programs appears to have any adverse effect on students 1 academic 
readiness for grade 1. 

Report Outline 

In Chapter 2 the effects of FD bilingual kindergarten and HD French 
kindergarten are compared, while Chapter 3 'examines the effects o* FD 
bilingual kindergarten compared to HD English kindergarten. The 
fourth chapter examines the effects of HD French vs. HD English 
kindergarten, while the fifth chapter considers kindergarten options 
for, ethnic minority children. In the final chapter the findings and 
conclusions of the study are summarized. 
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CHAPTER 2 

> 

♦ 

Comparison of Full-Day Bilingual Kindergarten and Half-Day French 

Kindergarten 



It was not possible to compare tfie effects of FD bilingual kindergarten 
and HD French kindergarten within school systems, since no instance^ of 
these variations within the same system were found. However, general 
comparisons across boards were possible, althou^ the^aveats expressed 
in. the previous chapter must be borne in mind in interpreting these 
comparisons. Comparisons of FD vs. HD kindergarten can be made only in 
the context of early total immersion since entirely different test ^ 
batteries were used in the only two partial immersion program ev#f- 
uftions which could have yielded a FD bilingual vs. HD. French 
kindergarten contrast (Edwards, et al. 1978; Edmonton Public School - 
Bbard, 1979). 

The comparisons within the context of early total immarsion - 
involve, the ORCSSB (pre* 1975) and CRCSSB programs with FD bilingual 
kindergartens, and The Carleton Board of Education (CBE) and The Ottawa 
Board of Education (QBE) programs with HD French. No kindergarten data 
*re available from the ORCSSB and CRCSSB evaluations (Edwards & 
Cassderly, .#76; Mclnnis & Donoghue, 1976J, and thus comparisons 
between these boards and the CBE and OBE evaluation finds (Swain & 
Bank, 1976) are made only at the grades 1, 2 t and 3 levels. However, 
The Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry (SDG) Count,, Board of Education 
(Cornwall) operated two FD bilingual kindergarten options whose effects 
were compared by Swain and Barik (X978). These two kindergarten 
options were: (1) an alternate half-days approach, in which instruc- 
tion was in^ one language for half the day (A.M. or P.M.) and in the 1 
other language for the other half of every school day; and (2) an 
alternate full-days approach, in "which instruction was in one language 
for the duration of one day and in the other language for the duration 
of the following day, with the pattern repeated subsequently. The data 
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from both the^DG alternate half- days approach" and alternate ffDl-days 
approach 'are compared with the CBE and QBE HO French kindergarten, 
since both SDG approaches are equivalent to FD bilingual in terms of 
time allotment to French and English. 

* ¥ 

A possibility which must be borne in mind in interpreting the 
comparison of HD and FD kindergarten is that sorlfe children enrolled in 
a HD kindergarten program may also have attended a HD program in a 
private kindergarten (for example, Montessori). No data were collected 
in the evaluation of the CBE and QBE "immersion program in regard'to 
thisr possibility, and thus it is not known how many (if any) of the 
students involved in the CBE and QBE evaluation attended a private HD 
kindergarten in addition to the French iimnersion HD kindergarten 
program. Clearly, this would effectively constitute a FD (SrSgrsan/ and 
would invalidate the comparison of HD and FD programs if a substantial 

4 

number of CBE and OBE students in the evaluation cohorts did attend an 

additional HD program. Thus, any general trends which might appear in 

the comparison of HD and FD kindergarten must be interpreted extremely 

Cautiously pecause of the possibility of confounding factors. 
f 

The groups of children for which data are available in the four 
evaluations are, shown in Table 1. The comparisons will be. parried out 
by -grade level for English, French and Math achievement. Within each 
board the cells involved in comparisons will be designated as follows: 
CBE/OBE AK = CBE/OBE^ Evaluation Ye*r 1971/72, kindergarten group; 
CRCSSB B2 = CRCSSB Evaluation Year 1974/75, grade 2 group^and so on. 

Kindergarten Comparison (SDG ,vs. CBE/OBE) 

The kindergarten options in the SDG program '•have been outlined earlier. 
"The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test (Primaty 1 Level, Form J) and-the 
Metropolitan Readiness* Testlls (Form A) (MRT) were administered in both 
the SDG and CBE and OBE evaluations. Both evaluations were carried out 
by the Bilingual Education Project at OISE. Differant versions of the 
French Comprehension Test (FCT) were given, but Swain and Barik (197&) 
provide duta comparing the performance of SDG students .with those in a 
HD French kindergarten. 
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TABLE 1 

Evaluation of CBE/OBE, CRCSSB, ORCSSB, and SDG Early Immersion Programs: 
Pata Available for Comparing the Effects of FD Bilingual versus HD French Kindergarten 



1 

IGrade 

i 


CBE/OBE 
Evaluation Year 

| A B C 


D 


CRCSSB 
Evaluation Year 
A B C 


ORCSSB 
Evaluation Year 
A B C 


SDG 

< 


• 

K 


71/72 72/73 ^ 








75/76 


1 


71/72 72/73 73/74 




73/74 74/75 


70/71 71/72 




2 


72/73 73/74 


74/75 


73/74 74/75 


71/72 72/73 




3 


73/74 


74/75 
* 


74/75 75/76* 


72/73* 





* The CRCSSB and ORCSSB C3 gcoups received a different battery of tests from both the*CRC§SB B3 group and 



the CBE/OBE C3 and D3 groups* and thus the performance of thete groups, cannot be compared. 
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TABLE 2 



IQ, MRT, and FCT Comparisons at JCindergart 




1. A » alternate half-days approach 
B = alternate full -days approach 



10 
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' The data presented in Table 2 # suggest that there is little differ- 
ence between the school readiness of students who have followed a FD 
bilingual (SDG) program and that of student* who <£ave followed a HD 
French (CBE/OBE) program. • Both groups anp of similar IQ and perform 
coifiparably on the MRT. According to iwain ?hd Barik (1978, p. 8), the 
FCT scores of the SDG s>tu<jents are similar to those of students in a HD 
French kindergarten./ i 
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Grade 1 Programs , The CBE and QBE grade 1 classes' were taught 
entirely in French, but in both the CRCSSB and ORCSSB*, religious 
education was* taught in English by English-speaking teachers far twenty 
minutes per. day. ftll other subjects were taught in French. . 



Intelligence and Achievement Measures ^ * • t ^ 

In the CBE and OBE evaluation (Swain and Barik, 1976), the following 
measures were administered: Otis-Lennon Mental Ability' Test,^ 
Elementary I Level, Form J; ,the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary 
I Battery, Form A (1963 editio/t), involving Word Knowledge, Word 
Dj*cnmi nation, Reading,, and Arithmetic Concepts and Skills -subtests; 
Test de ffendement en Francals (Grade 1); and French Comprehension Test 
(experimental ; form) . 

The following measures were administered in the CRCSSB evaluation 
TMcInnis & Donoghue, 1976): Lorge-Yhorndike Intelligence Test, Level 
1, Form A (group. Al); Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test, Elementary V 
Level, Form J (group Bl); Metropolitan Achievement Test,< Primary I 
Battery, form F. (197i edition), involving Word Knwoledge, Word 
Anal^si s , Readi ng , and Mafcfr&nati cs« subtests ; Tests de Rendement , 
Premiere 1965-70 edition; and French Comprehension Test (experimental 
form, group Al, final form, group Bl). * 

The following measures were administered in the ORCSSB evaluation 
(Edwards & Casserly, 1976): Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 
1; Tests de Rpn^lement; and Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT), Primary 
I Battery (same subtests as the CBE and OBE*evaluation). 
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scores for the CBE and OBE, CRCSSB, % and ORCSSB grade 1 
students on. the MAT and IQ measures are presented in Table 3. The MAT 
scores are given in both standard scores o and percentiles. - The groups 
could not be meaningfu- compared on the Test?i de Rendement, since- 
different editions of the test were used in the three evaluations and 
the test was administered in June in the CBE and OBE evaluation, 
whereas in, the other two evaluations it was administered between March 
and May. -The Montreal norming group received the test in March. 
fWever, it was possible to compare CBE and OBE group CI with CRCSSB 
group Al on the French Comprehension Test (FCT) (1973/74 version). 

Grade 1 Results. ~* ♦ 



Si tee different editions of the MAT were given to thg CRCSSB students 
as compared to the ORCSSB and CBE and OBE students, the standard scores 
cannot be directly compared across these groups. However, comparison 
of the percentile scores of JJte CBE and OBE and CRCSSB does not suggest 
any clear pattern of advantage for either group. The IQ of the CBE and 
OBE groups is sijnilar to. that of the ORCSSB group Bl. c6mparison of 
these groups' of the MAT suggests that the ORCSSB group performs at a 
slightly lower level on all subtests. This is Ijkely because of 
student or board-wide characteristics -which are -not .controlled by 
equating groups on IQ. Comparisons of the CBE and OBE with the CRSSB 
on the FCT shows no .difference. 

In summary, there is no evidence* in the grade 1 comparisons that 
students who have attended a FD bilingual kindergarten prior to French 
immersion experience any academic advantage as a result. The caveats 
.expressed earlier, however, should be borne in mind in interpreting 
these comparisons. * • 
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Gradf ? and 3 Comparisons 

Grades 2 and 3 Programs. The CBE and OBE program introduced sixty 
minutes of English language arts per day at the "grade 2 level, but 
English language arts was not introduced until grade 3 in tha ORCSSB 
program and not until gradg 4 (for group B3) in the CRCSSB program. 
Religious education continued to be taught in English in grades~2 and 3 
.of, thetfe boards. These program differences obviously limit the in- 
ferences that can be drawn about the effects. of kindergarten experience 
on English language skills at the grade 2 and 3 levels. 

Intelligence and Achievement Measures. 

The CBE and OBE evaluation used the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test, 
the MAT Primary II, Form A (group B2),.Form F (groups C2 and D2), MAT 
Elementary, Form F (groups C3, D3), and the FCT (experimental version 
group C2, final version groups D2 and D3). 

The CRCSSB evaluation used the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
Level 2, Form A) for group A2 and the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
for group B2. The MAT primary II, Form F, was used for groups A2 and 
B2 and the MAT Elementary, Form F, for group B3. The FCT experimental 
version was used for group A2, and the fine! version for groups B2 and 
B3. 

The ORCSSB used the MAT Primary II, Form A, for groups B2 and C2. 
No IQ measures were administered to the g,ade 2 classes, and a dif- 
ferent battery of tests. was given to the C3 group. 

The MAT was administered in May and June in the CBE and OBE 
evaluation, in April 'and May in the CRCSSB evaluation, and 0 between 
March and June for group B2 and in Jahuary and February for group C2 in ' 
the ORCSSB evaluation. These differences should obviously be, taken 
into account in , interpreting standard score differences among the 
groups. * 
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IQ, MAT, and FCT Comparison! at Grade 1 



Variables 




CBE/CBE 






CRCSSB 


ORGSSB 1 






Al 


Bl 


CI 


\l 


Bl 


Al 


Bl 


IQ 2 • 


109 


109 


114 


110 


109 


103 


112 


3 

MAT 
















Word < 
Knowledge 


46 (40) 


46 (40) 


51 (60) 


38 (42) 


37 (38) 


40 (35) 


44 (30) 


Word 

Die crimination/ 
Analysis ^ 


48 (45) 


47 (43) 


52 (63) 


35 (34) 


35 (34) 


42 (40) 


44 (30) 


Reading 


45 ,(38) 


44 (35) 


47 (45) 


38 (44) 


37 (38) 


27 (04) 


38 (18) 


Arithmetic/ 
Mathematics 


51 (65) 

9 


51 (6S) 


52 (70) 


40 (46) 


38 (40) 


47 (70) 


49 (60) 


FCT (raw scores) 






46 


45 






♦ 



1. C nr SSB scores are those obtained by the English background FD kindergarten subgroup. 

?. The CBE/0BE and CRCSSB Bl groups have IQ scores from the Otis-Lennoh test, while the CRCSSB Al and 
0RCSSB groups were administered the Lorge-Thorndike test. 

3. In converting standard scores to percentiles, the mi ddle-of -year" norms were used for the ORCSSB 

group Al and end-of-year norms for group Bl. Administration dates are not given in the 
1970-71 report, but middle-of -year norms are used in the report Group Bl was administered- the 
MAT between March and June 10, so end-of-year norms were used. 

4. The second MAT subtest 1s« labelled "Word Discrimination" in forms A and B (1963 edition), and p»* 

"Word Analysis" 1n Form F (1971 edition, given to the CRCSSB). - . 6 ' 
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Grade 2 and 3 Results . ^ 

Comparison of the CBE and OBE groups C2 and D2 with the CRCSSB groups 
A2 and B2 shows the CBE and OBE groups performing somewhat better on 
the HAT and equivalently on the FCT. The OBE students have had one 
.period a day of English language arts instruction. 

The superiority of the CBE and OBE students compared to the 
CRCSSB student* on the MAT is again evident at the grade 3 level (Table 
5) and is also attributable to the lack of English language arts 
instruction at the grade 3 level in the CRCSSB. Both groups again 
perform equivalently on the FCT. 

Conclusion 

The comparison of FD bilingual and HD French kindergarten in terms of 
effects on English language arts could meaningfully be carried out only 
at the kindergarten grade 1 levels because the grades 2 and 3 
comparisons were confounded by differences between the CBE and the OBE 
and the Ottawa and Carleton Boards in exposure to English language 
arts.^ The kindergarten and grade 1 comparisons of 'the effects of FD 
vs« HD kindergarten failed to show any advantage of FD over HD in terms 
of English or French academic skills. Differences in French skills 
wene also not found at the grades 2 and 3 levels. However, because of 
' the h limitations inherent in post hoc analyses, the possibility that 
differences have been obscured by confo' ng factors cannot be ruled 
out. 
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TABLE 4 

. v . 

IQ, MAT, and FCT r^mparisons at Grade 2 



1 

* 

Variables 


3 


CBE/OBE 
C 




D 


CRCSSB 

A 


B 


0RCSS3 

< M 

B C 




114 
lit 




114 




116 


116 


112 




• 


MAI 




















Word Knowledge 


'52 


(73) 


59 (72) 


61 


(76) 


54 (50)' 


52 (38) 


43 (35) 


42 (45) 


Unr H AtiaI vsifl / 


; 55 


(83) 


57 (68) 


60 


(78) 


51 (46) 


49 (38) 


46 (50) 


46 (60) o 


Discr imtna t ion 




















Reading 


! 50 


(65) 


57 (68 


61 


(80) 


53 (50) 


51 (40) 


40 "(23) 


40 (28) 


Spelling 


1 

51 


(65) 


56 (48) 


59 


(60) 


49 (24) 


47 i(18) 


38 (18) 


37 (15) 


Mathematics/ 


52 


(70) 


60 (62) 


61 


(66) 


55 (38) 


56 (44) 


49 (65) 


id (65) 


Arithmetic 




















FCT (raw scores) 






53 2 


-38 


3 


52 2 


37 3 

» ■ 







1. CBE/OBE group B2 and 0RCSSB groups B2 and took MAT Primary II, Form A, whereas the other groups 
took MAT Primary II, Form F. Standard score's for these two forms are not directly comparable. 
Percentile scores .for 0RCSSB group B2 are based on end-of-year norms and those for gpoup C2 on 
mid-year norms. For the other groups percentile scores are based on end-of-year norms. 

2. experimental version, max =65. 

3. final version, max = 45. 



TABLE 5 

IQ, MAT, and FCT Comparisons at Grade 3 



Variables t 


CBE/OBE 

C 


• 

D 


CRCSSB 
B 

* 


IQ 


116 


112 


i 

113 




MAT ^\ 

Word Knowledge 


71 (76) 


70 (74) 


* 

63 (48) 




Reading V 


70" (74) 


70 (74) 


. 66 (64) 




Language 


76 (68) 


74 (62) 


71 (52) 




Spelling 


68 (64) 


67 (70) 


58 (32) 




Mathematics 


78 (72) 

t 


75 (66) 


7.1 (52) 




FCT (raw score) 




40 


40 





t 
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CHAPTER 3 



Comparison of FullrOay Bilingual Kindergarten and Half -Day English 

Kindergarten 



The evaluation of^the^ first cohort of students In the ORCSSB 1m*ers1on 
prograa (Edwards & Casserly, 1971, 1976) Involved a comparison between 
the performance of students who had attended a FO bilingual kinder- 
garten and that of students whcr had attended a HO English kindergarten. 

* 

This cohort was In grade 1 In 1970/71, In grade 2 In 1971/72 and' In 
grade 3 In 1972/73. No psychometric comparison was' carried out at ^he 
(.kindergarten level, but In 1969 a questionnaire was sent out by the 
ORCSSB to' school principals to assess the effects of FD kindergarten on 
children's adaptation to school. The board was specifically interested 
in monitoring whether or not fatigue might be a' factor in a FD kinder- 
garten program. 

The results of this questionnaire survey could not be located by 
the Board, but Mrs. Adrienne Game of the ORCSSB reported that, according 
to principals, fatigue was not a problem in FO kindergarten and 
students in the FD program appeared to become socialized to school 
considerably earlier than students in a HD kindergarten (person*! 
communication 16/1/1981)- > 

v The psychometric aval uati on carried out by Edwards and easterly 
monitored the progress from grades 1 to 3 of students in both immersion 
and seventy-five minutes-per-day French programs who had previously 
attended either FD bilingual or WD English* kindergartens. It is 
important to note that two factorc are involved 1n this comparison, 
namely> the extra half day of instruction for the°FD group, and^the 
fact that this extra half day is in French* whereas the HD group had no 
exposure to French prior * to grade 1. \ 
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Since an eitremely large battery of tests was administered to 
-ii»ersion and comparison (seventy-five minutes of French per day) 
groups at each grade level, these tests will not be described in 
detail. Instead, the*toeasures will be described in a general' way and 
discussed in more detail when significant findings are being examined. 

Measures 

Th$ standardized tests administered tu thfe first cohort are -as 
follows: Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, the Tests de Rendemgnt, the Illinois Test of 
Psychol ingui stic Abilities, Canadian Tests of Basic Skills (grade 3), 
Slingerland Screening Test, and the Culture Fair intelligence Test 
(grade 3). In addition, several rating scales Vere filled ojjt for each 
student by frs or her teacher. These were the Slingerland Screening 
Test far Identifying Children with Specific Learning Disabi lity, the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scales, and the Pupil Behaviour fating -Scale. 
These rating* seal e^ were completed for eaqh student by both English and 
French teachers. In addition,^rench and English wocd association and 

story creation measures were administered. 

i . * 

c 

Analyses 

Although analyses of variance were performed at each grade letfel , 
somewhat different combinations of groups were involved /in these 
analyses at different grade levels. However, despite these variations, 
a general picture of the e.ffects of kindergarten programs emeroes 
across the three grade levels. The grade 1 .analyses on which 
significant diffVences involving kindergarten background appear are 
summarized in Table 1. Although no differences involving kirfdergarten 
background were apparent on IQ, the* IQ scores of the, different groups 
are also shown to assist in interpretation of the group differences on 
the other variables. 
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Grade 1 Results 

Mo significant differences involving the kindygarten groups were found 
on any of tyie standardized measures (Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Tests de Rendement, Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities), 
Differences were found on the Behaviour scale of the English Pupil 
Behaviour Rating Scale (EPBRS) and on the Orientation scale of the 
French Pupil Behaviour Rating Sca^fUFPBRS), as well as on several of 
English and French Story Creation measures. 

The Behaviour scale covers eight aspects of personal and inter- 
personal adjustment. These; are (1) cooperation; (2) attention; (3) 
ability to organize; (4) ability to cop^j with change in .stressful 
situations; (5) acceptance by others; ^(6) ability to assume. responsi- 
bility; (7) ability to complete assignment; (8) degree of tactfulness. 

The Orientation scale covers fou^ aspects of students 1 adjustment 
labelled: (1) time concept; (2) orientation in space; (3) relationship; 
(4) direction. 

Students who had attended the FD kinderearten were rated higher on 
the EPBRS Behaviour Scale than those who* had attended the HD kindergar- 
ten. The significant differences between kindergarten groups on the 
Orientation scale of the FPBRS are mainly due to the differences within 
the seventy-f ive-minute program where children\from French? speaking 
backgrounds who had attended the FD kindergarten were rated higher than 
those who had attended the HD kindergarten. 

Children from HDS kindergarten background used a greater total 
number of verbs and a greater total number of different verbs in their 
French and English Story Creations than children from a FD kindergarten 
background. However, they also made a higher number of grammatical 
errors in their English stories than children from a FD kindergarten 
background. ** 

Edwards and Casserly (1971, pp. 211-212) summarize 
these results as follows: » 

4 

In summary, when the two kindergarten backgrounds 
, are compared irrespective of subsequent Grade One prog- 
rams differences are found, and among these differences 
some favour the half day Kindergarten while others 
favour the full day Kindergarten. This is not attri- 
buted by the writers to a lack of differential effect on 
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* the part of the two Kindergarten programs, but -rather to 
compensatory* influences on the part of the Grade One 
programs. These compensatory influences may .have 
contributed largely t$ obliterate earlier differences. 
In particular, it is noted that children from half day 
Kindergarten backgrounds tended to be concentrated in 
certain classes* It is possible that the, Grade Cne - . 
teachers 'aware of this* fact may have balanced out this 
possible deficit early in the year through insightful 
teaching. * 

In other words , few Concl usi ons can be drawn from the pri nci pal 
analyses comparing the HD English and FD bilingual kindergarten back- 
ground groups, possibly because, as Edwards and Casserly suggest, grade 
1 teachers may have devoted more attention to students who experienced 
only a HD English kindergarten 

However, among Italian background children in the seventy- 
five-minute program, differences were found as .a function of 
kindergarten*" background. Since these findings apply only to the 
seventy-five-minute program, they will be summarized briefly. The 
Italian FD kindergarten group obtained significantly higher scores on 
the Lorge-Thorndlke IQ Test and on the French Pupil Behaviour Rating 
Scafle (Auditory Comprehension and Listening, * Spoken Language, 
Orientation, and Total Score), but significantly lower scores on the 
French version of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale than Italian- 
background students who attended* a HD kindergarten. 

Edwards and Casserly (1971) interpret the IQ differences as "due 
to parents of brighter childrei^placing them fh a full day Kindergarten • 
program, rather than to the enhancing effect on the part of the Kinder- 
garten program" (p. 213). How|ver, the differences on other measures 
in favour of the#FD group are interpreted as due td the program. For 
example, they conclude that Italian background children appear to have 
profited especially from the full day Kindergarten as opposed to the 
half day Kindergarten prior to Grade One" (pp. 214-215). This 
conclusion hardly seems warranted in view of their, prior conclusion 
regarding the IQ differences and the, significant differences in favour 
of the HO group on the- French version of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. 
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Grade 2 Results . ' * 

•Differences between FD bilingual and HD English Kindergarten groups at 
*the grade 2 level are somewhat morp systematic and easier to interpret* 
than those at the grade 1 level. A clear tendency for FO kindergarten 
students to perform better than HD kindergarten students on measures of 
French skills is indicated at the grade 2 level. This tendency appears* 
•ore prominent in the immersion than in the» seventy- five-minute program. 
However, because of the small number of students in the. HQ immersion 
group (N=15), these trends should be interpreted cautiously. * 

' ' ■ ' '-^ ~ : 

The comparisons are sented in Tables 22 to 29* and Table 31 of 
the Edwards and Casserly report (1976 pp. '137-46), and these tables are* 
reproduced here. On the MAT Spelling subtest and on the English 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale the HO kindergarten group obtains higher 
scores. No interpretation of these findings is presented by the 
authors. 

On the Tests de -Rendement (Table 7), interactions of program and 
kindergarten background were found with respect to Test de Calcul and 
Total score (combined Calcul and' Francais) 4 . On these subtests, higher 
scores* were obtained in the immersion group by students from, a FO 
bi Ungual kindergarten and in the seventy-five-minute group by students 
from a HO English kindergarten. 

French "teachers rated students in the FO kindergarten group as 
significantly superior on spoken language, verbal score, orientation, 
motor co-ordination, non-verbal scores, and total scores (Table 9). On 
the French word association task (Table U# differences also emerged in 
favour of the FO kindergarten group. Compared to the HD grodp, they 
gave more paradigmatic responses (that is, responses of the same 
'grammatical form class as the stimulus word; for example, dog - cat) 
and more semantic clusters (responses semantically related to the 
stimulus word which are neither of the same form class nor capable of 
occurring in immediate sequence to the stimulus word [syntagmatic], for 
example, eat - plate). On ten out of seventeen* ratings of students' 
French stories (Tables 13 and 15) significant diffSWnces appeared in 
favour of the FD kindergarten group. 



TABLE 6 



Average Scores and Statistically. Significant Differences 
of Grade 1 Children on Selected Variables According to' 
Program, Kindergarten Background, and Language Background 
{From Edwards, and Casserly, 1971) 



Program 

• 


Kinder- 
garten 
Back- 
ground 


Language 
ground 


IQ 

* 


EPBRS " 
(Behav.) 


FPBRS 
(Orient.) 

_ L\ 


English 

Story 

Creation 

errors) 


English 

Story 

Creation 


English 

Story 

Creation 

different 
„ verbs) 


French 
Story 
Creation 
(No. verbs) 


French 
Story 
Creation 
(No. 

different 
verbs) 


Immersion 
* 

> 


FD 


E 


103 (72) 
108 (46) 


26 (72) 
25 (46) 


13 (72)/ 
13 (46) 


3 (67) 
3 (42) 


22 (70) 
24 (43) 


9 (70) 
10(43) 


19 (67) 
17 (42) 


7 (67) 
7 (42) 


F 


HD 


E 


107 (16) 
102 (05) 


23 (15) 
22 (05) 


14 (16) ■ 
14 (05) 


5 (12) . 

6 (05) 


24 (12) 
42 (05) 


11(12) 
15(05). . 


15 (13) 
30 (05) 


6 (13) 
11(05) 


F 


75 minute 

* 


FD 


^ ! 

4 E 


102 (340) 
100 (145) 


25 (342) 
24 (142) 


12. (343) 
12 (146) 


3 (61) 
3 (35) 


21 (62) 
21 (35) 


9(62) 
8(35) 


8 (59) 
13 (32) 


3 (59) 
5 (32) 


- F 


HD 


E 


. 99 (338) 
97 (110) 


25 (333) 
23 (110) 


12 (332) 
11 (105) 


4 (20) 
4 (06) 


18 (20) 
"28 (07) 


10(20) 
12(07) 


4 (19) 
36 (07) 


2 (19) 
11(07) 


F 



Statistically 
Significant 
Differences 
Between 



Progranjp (P) 

Kindergarten 
Backgrounds (K) 

Language 
Backgrounds (L) 

P x K % 

P x L 

* 

L x K 

P x L x K- 



.001 



.01- 



.001 
.001 

.01 
.001 

.05 



.01 



.05 
.05 

.01 



.05 



.01 



.05 
.01 

.001 

.01 
.001 



.001 
.05 

.001 



- 38 

.001 



TABLE 7 

(Table 22, Edwards & Cass^rly, 1976) 

Average Scores and Statistically Significant Differences 
of Grade Two Children According to Program, Kindergarten 
Background, and Sex on the Tests de Rendement and 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 



Progre* 



K i ndergerten 
Background 



Se* 



Torts de Rendement 



Calcul Franc,ei' otal 



He t r oQo I i t en AcH j a vsejen t Test* 



Word Word Re idi ng Spe I I i ng kr i th, Arith. Arith. 

Knowledge Oi scrim. Concepts Problcwe Total 



lr«wsi 



75 annute 



Statistical ly 

Si on i f i car t 
0 i f ferences 
Between 



Full Day 



Day 



Full Da, 



h Day 



Propraws 

K indergarten 
Backgrounds 

Sexes 

Program X 

K i ndergerten 

Proqrmm X 

Sexes 



63 
39* 
6 
7 

59 

3*> 
20 
27 



20.05 
18.77 
19.17 
16.86 
9.84 
10.13 
14.40 
I2.lt 



10.92 30.65 

12*51 30.51 

9.83 29.00 

7.57 24.43 

J5.30 15.15 

4.90 15.03 

5.24 19.47 

5.31" 17.22 



.001 



.01 



.001 



.001 



.01 



62 
39 
6 
7 

244 

227 
310 
263 



43.58 46.81 40.06 

42.56 44.92 *M5 

44.00 52.00 38.67 

46.86 48.29 43.43 

46.21 48.80 43.39 

47-06 50.38 45.33 

45.65 44.73 42.42 

47.95 51.80 45.81 



38.02 
37.21 
40.80 



47.54 
45.32 

50.67 



47,67 45.29 

48.82 43.55 

51.01 4*. 46 

48.79 43.98 

51.95 43.04 



56.11 
SI. 76 
58.00 
51.57 
45.56 
45.65 
48.06 
47.17 



50.73 
47.44 
53.50 
47.29 
44.04 
43.73 
45.22 
44.20 



.05 



.001 
.01 

.05 



.001 



.001 



.05 



39 



40 



TABLE 8 



(Table 23, Edwards & Casserly, 1976) 

Average Scores and Statistically Significant Differences of Grade Two .Children 
according to Program, Kindergarten Backyreund, and Sex on the 
Vlneland Social Maturity Scales 
English and French and the I.T.P.A. 



as 



Program 



•ra i on 



75 minuta 



Statistical ly 
Signi f i cant 
Oi f f •renews 
Between 



41 



Kindergarten 
Background 



Full Day 



Full Day 



i Day 



Programs 

Kindergarten 
Backgrounds 

Sexes 

Program and 
Kindergartens 



All Factors 



70 



42 



233 



206 



318 



279 



Vina I and Vine I and 

Social Maturity Social Maturity 
- Engl ish - French 



67.76 
69.89 
75.29 
70.75 
61.42 
61.91 
64.69 
65.03 

.001 
.01 



68.14 
65.41 
65.00 
68.38 
61.75 
61.45 
60.79 
59.42 

.00 i 



Illinois Test of Psychol i naui st ic Ability 



Auditory Auditory Auditory Graamatic 
Reception Association Mem try Closure 



.05 



64 


3S.2J 


38.50 


19.89 


36.02 


30 


40.13 


42.31 


45.74 


46.15 


7 


36.71 


35.86 


37.00 


30.14 


8 


31.25 


31.88 


42.50 


34.13 


60 


33 c 93 


34.58 


36.17 


34.1? 


35 


31.89 


33.11 


38.31 


34.37 


30 


30.67 


34.00 


40.47 


31.57 


30 


34.27 


35.73 


40.80 


37.17 



42 
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Y 



TABLE 9 



(Table 24, Edwards * Cdss*rly> 1976) 

.Average Ratings and Statistically Significant Differences 
of Grade Two Children on the Pupil Rating Scales 
- English and French according to Program, 
Kindergarten Background, and Sex 



Program 



rtion 



75 minute 



Kinder- 
garten 
Back- 

ground 



Sex 



Full Day 



* Day 



Full Day 



2 Day 



fcud. Spoken VERBAL Orient f*?tor 
omp. Langi SCORE Cb-ord 



55 I2.5S 
34 1 1 . 44 
7I2.«29 
712.00 



221 1 1 .74 



Pupil Rating Scale - English 



Pupil Rating Scale - French 



Peps- NON- 
Soc. VERBAL 
Beh. SCORE 



TOTAL 

SCCKL 



Ajd. Spoken VERBAL Orient Motor 
Comp. Lang. SCORE Co-ord 



Pare- HON- TOTAL 
Soc. VERBAL SCORE 
Beh. SCORE 



21211 .97 



30612.01 



5.21 
4.17 
5.00 

5.38. 

4.47 
5.02 
4.59 



26JU.28 15.17 



27.86 
26.15 
27.29 
27.38 

26.20 
27.00 
26.91 
27.45 



12.79 
12.15 
12.00 
I I .63 

I I.84 
12.54 
13.51 
12.84 



9 ^ 6 

9. pa 
9.00 

8.63 

8.88 
9.36' 
9. 10 
9.34 



24.98 47.22 

24. IS 45.26 

24.86 45.88 

23.57 44.14 

23.32 44.04 

25.71 47.69 

26.94 46.57 

26.11 48.24 



75.12 
71.41 
73.14. 
71.57 

70.19 
74.83 
72.20 
75-58 



12.51 
12.12 
10.42 
10.12 

12.11 
12.82 
15.71 
I 1.94 



15.09 27.42 t3*69 9.60 

15.32 27.44 12.73 »0.6j 

12.71 23.14 12.14 8.00 

11.25 21.38 11.75 9.25 

14.13 ?6.25 12.30 9.21 

15.16 27.99 12.61 9.39 

13.40 24.89 12.21 9. U 

13.96 25.89 12.35 9.20 



26.00 49. t8 7*.7t 

25.85 49.21 76.52 

24.86 44.71 67.86 
24.63 45.63 67.00 

24.10 45.71 71.71 

26.15 48.15 75.90 

24.21 45.58 70.44 

25.88 47.44 73.34 



Programs 

statistical lv. , 
significant *»«^rgarten 
differences ^kgrounde 
between Sexe* 

Program X 
Kindergarten 



Program X Sen J 



• . . . • . 



. • . . . t 



... . . i 



.001 .001 



.05 



.05 .001 
... .01 
... .01 



i . • ■ 4 a 



.^5 .01 



• . . ■ • ■ 



• • • ».. • • * 




43 



44 



V 



TABLE 10 

(Table 25, Edwards & Casserly, 1976) 

Average Scores and Statistically Significant Differences for Scores of 
Grade Two by Prograrrir Kinawrgarten Background 
on the Word Association Test 
English 









<*, 




Word Assoc i at 


on - Engl i sh 








Program 


K i ndergerten 
Background 


N 


Svntsamat i c 


Parad i gmat 

\ 


C Seman t i c 
Clusters 


' Rhyming 
' Responses 


Trans- 
format ions 


Idio- 
syncrot i c 


Noiw 

t Responses 


IwNriion 


Full Oay 


84 


10.69 


8.24 


12.76 

> 


1 / 


• 63 


1 • 52 


■ iJ 




i Day 


14 


9.21 


5.57 


13.64 


.07 


.50 


1.86 


.14 


75 minute 


Full Oay 


» 31 


9.16 


7.61 


10.35 * 


1.09 


1.29 


2.00 


* .42 


• 


i Oay 


IS 


8.87 


8.13 


8.60 


1.13 


3.07 


1.53 


.27 , 



00 



Statistical ly 
Si gni f icant 
0i f ferences 
Between 



Programs 

Kindergarten 
Backgrounds 

Programs X 
Ki nder garter 



.001 



45 



TABLE 11 



(Table 26, Edwards & Casserly, 1976) 



Average Scores and Statistically Significant Differences 
for Scores of Grade Two by Program, Kindergarten 
Background, and Sex on the Word Association 

Test 











Word Assoc lot ion - French 


Program 


Kindergarten 




u 

n 


Syntagnot i c 


P0r0di9m.it ic 


Scmant i c 


Rhymi ng • 


Trans- 


Idio- 


Hon- 




Background 










CI usfcors 


<1W &fJ\/w% 9 V 3 


' 1 orifi 1 onB 


.wnrl*Af 1 *» 

■jrncriv 1 c 






Full Day 


M 


6t 


3.25 


4.43 


f 4.62 


.57 


1.54 


6.<36 1 


to. 18 


lowers icn 


F 


36 




4.85 


• 4.33 


.72 


2.38 


6.21 


9.08 




* Day 


' M 


6 


3. 33 


4.67 


4.00 


.3£ — >. 


.—33 


2.67 


15.67 v 






F 


6 


, 2.43 


3.29 


3.00 


.29 


N - 1 .86 


10.71 


9.43 




Full Day 


M 


64 


1.05 


2.24 


2.00 


.19 


.53 


4.19 


20.75 


75 Minute 


F 


41 


1.29 


2.69 


1.17 


.33 


.62 


3.71 


20.26 




a Day 


M 


23 


.70 


2.04 


1.13 


.18 


.73, 


lv36 


24.96 




F 


20 


.58 


1.32 


1.56 


.35 


.94 


1.53 


25.40 


Programs 


.001 


.001 


.OCI 


... 


.01 


.001 


.001 



0 

ERIC 



Statistical ly 
Significant 
Di f ferences 
Bat we an 



Ki ndcrgortcn 
Backgrounds 

Sexes 

Programs X 
Kindergarten 

Programs X 

Sexes 

Kindergarten X 

Scxc*' 



.05 
.05 



05 



.05 



.05 



05 

• • 

05 
05 



47 



001 



48 




TABLE 12 

(Table>27, Edwards k Casserly, 1976) 

Average Ratings and Statistically Significant Differences for 
Scores of Grade Two Students by Program, Kindergarten 
Background on Ratings. on English Stories 





< 

* 






- 


• 


• 

Ratings 


on Story - Engl 


ish 




o 




Program 


Kindergarten 

Background 


• N 


f^ae of 
Talking 


Word 
Choice i 


Thought 
Patterns 


Errors of 
^Substance 


emmet i ca 1 
Correctness 


Enunci - 
at ton 


Rhythm 


Intonation 

e 


Total 




Full Day 


83 


3.04 


2.55 


2.45 


2.58 


2.34 


2.70 


2.30 


2.34 




iMNrsion 












• 












i Oay 

« 


14 


3.07 


<- 2.50. 


< 2.36 


2.57 


2.64 


2.71 


2.29 


2.43 


20.57 




Full Day 


30 

i 

1 


| ' 3.33 


2.73 


2.53 


2.60 


2.63 


2.70 


2.-T5 


2.53 


21.53 


75 minute 






















4 Dey 


i 

' AS 


l 

2.73 


2.00 


2.13 


2.20 


2.37 


2.33 


1.93 


e 2.00 


17. SO 



o 



Statistical ly 
Signi f icant 
Di f ferences 
Between 



Programs 

Kindergarten 
Backgrounds 

Programs X 
K i ndergarten 



e a • 



49 



• • • 

• » a 



. 50 



TABLE 13 

(Table 28, Edwards & Casser'y, 19/6) 

Average Ratings and Statistically Significant Differences for Scores 
of Grade Two Children by Program, Klnotrgarten Background, and 
Sex on the Ratings on the French Stories 































• 










■ 






Rat i ngs 


on Story - French 




• 




Progrea 

« 


Ki nder gar tan 
lack ground 


Sex 


91 


Case of 
Talking 


Word 
Choice 


• 

Thought 
Patterns 


Errors of 
Substance 


GresMsat i eel 
Correctness 


enunci- 
ation 


fthythw 


1 n to net i on 


Tot.l 




Full Day 


* 


61 


2.(6 


1.97 


1.89 


1.97 


1.75 


1.89 


1.72 


1.75 


15.10 


liMnion 




36 


2.08 


1.83 


1 .94* 


1 ?92 


2.00 


2.03 


1.89 


1.81 


K5.50 




i Day 




6 


1.50 


1.50 


1.67 


1.67 


1.83 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


12.67 






6 


2.17 


2.00 


1.67 


2.00 


1.80 


2.00 


1.50 


1.83 


14.67 




Ful 1 Oay 




64 


1.42 


1.42 


1.39 


1.39 


1.34 


1.41 


1.36 


1.34 


1 1.09 


75 e)inute 




41 


1.80 


1.76 


1.73 


1.71 ' 


1.49 


1.73 


1.61 


1.66 


13.49 


i Day 

J 




23 


1.26; 


1.30 


- 1.22 


1 .30 

t 


1.22 


1.26 


1.09 


1.17 . 


9.83 




1 


20 


1.50 


1.60 


1.30 


1.40 


1.20 


1.55 


1.25 


!.25 


1 1.05 






Program* 


.001 


.01 


.001 


.001 


* .001 


.01 


.01 


.001 


.001 


Statistical lyJ 
Significant 
Oi fferences 
Between 


Kindergarten 
Backgrounds 

Sax 

1 ntcrect ions 


... 

.05 

# 


... 

.05 

... 


.05 
• • # 

* ... 


• » J 

... 
... 


... 

•■■ y. 

« . a 


... 

.01 


.01 „ 

... 

A 


. . • 
. . • 

... . 


.05 

. • . 

* 

. . • 



5€ 



TABLE 14 



(Table 29, Edwards & Casserly, t&76) 

Average Number of Words Used and Statistically Sign^cant Differences fcr Scores of 
Grade Two Students by Program, Kindergarten Background, and Sex 
on the Word Counts of English Stories 

i ; 



53 

















Word 


Counts - English 








Program 


K i rvdergarten 

, b ic^9r oun d 


3ex 


N 


Total 

Nouns 


Total 

Di f ferent 
Nouns , 


Total 
Verh^ 


To*" A 1 

D» Toront 
Vcrl' « 


To. al 

Adject i ves 


Total 

Di f Fcrent 
Ad joct i ves 


Total 

rtords 


Total 

Grammat i en I 
Errors 




Fut t 


Day 


M 


49 


4^.Q2 


34.47 




14. "0 


9.59 


t\ T O 

0, JV 




2. So 


J wr p rh i oti 


hr- 


33 


51.55 


33.33 


25.45 


13.55 


1 1 a j6 


6.12 


88.52 


2. S3 




i Day 


M 


6 


5S.00 


37.17 


35.17 


13.67 


1 * a „1 > 


7.31 


105. 50 


3.50 




F 


Q 




St . *0 


J« . JO 




/ a V.. 


4.38 


94.00 
1 13.22 


2.75 
4.00 




Full 


Day 


M 


49 


59. 6 J 


37.41 


35.51 


1 5.27 


1 1 . 88 


10.45 


7"j mnute 


F 


25 


45.48 


30.83 


30.54 




1 5 . 92 


7.96 


93.83 


3.79 






y 


M - 


13 


50.-3 


31.69 


26.69 


12. 8 


16.15 


8.08 


03.OS 


2.5S 








F 


13 


47.77 


33.54 


31.38 


17.^ 


13.54 


8.23 


92.64 


3.23 


Jtat i st icaf ly 
S i gn i ft cant * 
Oi f Terences 
Between 


Programs 

K i ndcrgartcn 
Backgrounds 

Sexes 




• a a 
a a a 

a • a 


. • . 

a a * 

• a a 


a a a 
a a a 

• a a 


... 
... 

... 


• a a 

• a a 

• a ■ 


.05 

% a a 
a a a 


• a a 
a a a 

a a a a 


a * a 
... 

... 






Programs X 
K i ndorgartens 




• a a 


a • » 


a • a 


a a a 


• a a 


a a a 


a a a 


a . . 






Programs 

Sexes 


X 




a a a 


• a a 


• a a 


a t a 


a a a 


a a a 


a a a 


a a a 




51 
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TABLE 15 



(Table 31, Edwards a Casserly- 1976) 

Average Number of Words Used and Statistically Significant Differences for Scores of 
Grade Two Students by Kindergarten Background on the W/>rd Counts of French Stories 



, ► « 












Word Counts - 


rr encH 








llind«rg«rt*n 
Background 




N 


Total 
Nouns 


Total 

Oi fferent 

Nouns 


Total 
Verbs 


Total 

Oi fferent 

Verbs 


Total 

Adject i ves 


. Total 

Di fferent 
Adject i ves 


Total 
Words 


Total 

GreAMsetical 
Errors 


Full Day 


182 


25-66 


17.64 


\ 

14.86 


7.96 


5.08 


3.42 


44.54 


5.85 

• 


i Day 


53 


17.87 


12.09 


10.91 


5.38 


3.34 


2.26 


3H87 


5.26 


Statistical ly 
Si gni f i cant 
Oi f ferencea 
Between 
fcindergreten 
Back grounds 


At. 




.001 \ 




.001 


.001 


.01 


.001 

• 


.001 


... 




r 



55 



56 



Edwards and Casserly (1976, pp. 132-33) summarize the grade 2 
results as follows: 

The story creation test, in agreement with pupil ratings 
on the part of French teachers and with scores obtained 
on the French version of the; word association test, 
suggests that children whose kindergarten background was 
full day bilingual have a greater mastery of the French 
language in grade two than children whose kindergarten 
background was half day bilingual. 

Grade 3 Results 

Probably because of further attrition among students in the immersion 
/roup who Jiad attended HD kindergarten, the grfde 3 HD vs. FD com- 
pari son i s presented for immersi on and seventy- f i ve-mi nute groups 
combined. The general trend of these findings is sinilar to that of 
the grade 2 findings insofar as the FD group exhibits superior 
performance on several measures of French proficiency. 

The FD kindergarten group gave more paradigmatic responses and 
semantic clysters on the English word associatic test than the HD 
kindergarten group, suggesting, according to Edwards and Casserly, more 
mature language development. On the French word association test there 
were larger differences^ on these measures in favour of the FD group. 

The FD kindergarten group were ratecl higher on rhythm and made 
fewer grammatical errors compared to the HD group on the English story 
creation task. On the French story creation task they used more words, 
mare verbs, and a greater variety of verbs, and were rated higher on 
ease of talking and word choice than the HD group. 

The FD group also had a significantly higher IQ score than the HD 
groujf, a factor which may have influenced the results. However, one 
would expect IQ di f f erences to i nf 1 uence performance on the more 
"academic" English and French standardized achievement tests rather 
than on the more subtle word association and story creation measures. 
Edwards and Casserly (1976) conclude that 

f*' e benefits of a full-day Kindergarten program appear 
to be the slightly more mature language development of 
children who have had the advantage of both English and 
French Kindergartens as compared tojtty>se who did not. 
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Furthermore, it appears that those who receive a basic 
foundation of both languages in Kindergarten are more 
apt to remain in the inversion program once they begin 
it (pp. 354-55). 

c 

Conclusion 

Certain considerations ought to be borne in mind' in considering these 
results. On the plus side, the FD-HD comparisons were carried out 
wi thi n the same board and are thus not confounded by program and 
teacher factors to the same extent as across-board comparisons. 
However, the number of students in the HD kindergarten immersion 
program is small, and thus comparisons involving this group may be 
unreliable. Also, the d 'iculty of drawing inferences regarding the. 
effects of kindergarten program is illustrated by the relative lack of 
interpretable differences between groups at the grade 1 level where one 
would have expected differences to have been greatest. - It is possible 
that, as Edwards and Casserly suggest, teacher compensation for the HD 
group 1 s lack of French at kindergarten may account for these findings, 
but other undetermined factors may be Squally involved. Finally, it 
should b$ borne in mind that two factors are confounded in the HQ-FD 
comparisons: one is the extra half «day of instruction in the FD 
program as compared ttf the HD program; the other is the exposure to 
French in the FD program as compared to English only in the HD program. 
It seems reasonable to attribute group differences in French skills to 
the latlier factor rather than to the former. 

Bearing these caveats in mind, there is evidence at the grades 2 
and 3 levels that students who have experienced a FD bilingual kinder- 
garten program have a somewhat greater facility in French than students 
tends to manifest itself in the more subtle aspects of French pro- 
ficiency measured by the Story Creation and Word Association tasks, 
rather than in the more academic aspects of proficiency measured by the 
Test de Rendement en Francais. 




CHAPTER 4 

Comparison of Ha^f-Day French Kindergarten and Half-Day English „ 

Kindergarten 

In this chapter the effects of entering a grade 1 French immersion 
program without prior experience of French kindergarten will be further 
examined. For example, in the initial year of the Wellington County 
program (Oliver, Brown, & McKenzie, 1975; Oliver, Corlett, & McKenzie, 
1976) one group of students entered at the grade 1 level without prior 
French immersion kindergarten while, in the same year a younger group 
entered French immersion kindergarten. Comparison of these two groups 
at the *?rade 1 level permits one to gauge the effects of HO English vs. 
HD French kindergarten. A similar comparison is possible in a Montreal 
program where the initial cohort entered grade 1 without prior 
experience of French kindergarten. Other immersion programs have also 
started in grade 1 (for example, the Elgin County; partial immersion 
program and the Fredericton total immersion program), and the relative 
success of these programs compared to those which started in kinder- 
garten can be examined. 

The Wellington County Evaluation 

The first year of this evaluation involved a comparison between French 
immersion and regular program students at both grade 1 and kindergarten 
(HD) levels. The grade 1 students had previously attended an English 
HD kindergarten. The second year again looked at French immersion 
grade 1 and kindergarten students in relation to regular program 
students. The original grade 1 group was not followed through to grade 
2 because the board felt that their progress coald not be meaningfully 
assessed since no reference group existed in other early total French 
immersion programs which had experienced a HD English rather than a HD 
French kindergarten (Oliver et al., 1976). 

j 
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The findings at the kindergarten level were similar to those of 
other HO French kindergarten programs, (for example, Barik & Swain, 
1975)- Oliver et al. (1975) conclude that the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test results "suggest that after a year spent in a French- immersion 
program the children are as ready to enter an English grade 1 class as 
children who have spent a year in an English kindergarten" (p. 8). 

f The scores of the two French immersion cohorts and their compari- 
son groups at the grade 1 l^yel are presented in TabTe 16. There were 
significant differences in favour of the comparison groups in both 
years on the Metropolitan 'Achievement Test (MAT) total scores, as well 
as on the three English language arts subtests. However, the mean 
scores of the second cohort were slightly higher than those for the 
first cohort, and the F-ratio for immersion-comparison mean differences 
(adjusted for IQ differences between immersion and comparison groups) 
on the MAT were considerably higher for the first cohort compared to 
the second (range, cohort 1: 39-54; cohort 2: 30-37). This suggests 
that despite the English HD kindergarten the first cohort made less 
progress in English language arts at the grade 1 level than the second 
cohort. iQ^KniJd^be borne in mind of course that English language 
arts was not taught *to either immersion group at the grade 1 level. 

On the French Comprehension Test (FCT) the second cohort performed 
considerably higher than the first cohort (28 vs. 20). The second 
cohort is close to the grade 1 norm for the FCT (28.5). 

In summary, the evaluation of the Wellington County early 
immersion program suggests that a HO French kindergarten prior to grade 
1 immersion significantly benefits students 1 French progress at no cost 
to the development of academic skills in English. These results should 
be interpreted cautiously, however, because the cohort that began in. 
grade 1 represented the first year of a new program and implementation 
difficulties may have influenced students' academic performance. 

However, two other evaluations also provide some indirect evidence 
of the benefits of French kindergarten for the development of students' 
French proficiency. 
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The Elgin County Evaluation ^ 

Barik and Swain (1974) report that students in the Elgin County partial 
immersion program, which was preceded by a HD English kindergarten, did 
not perform is well as the comparison group in English language arts 
until grade 3 or 4, and performed considerably worse in French than 
students of the same gratje level in total immersion programs. Their 
performance in French was equivalent to that of total immersion 
students in lower grade levels who had had similar amounts of contact 
time in French. This performance appears considerably worse than that 
of students in the current ORCSSB partial immersion program which is 
preceded by a FD bilingual kindergarten. In the ORCSSB partial 
immersion program stuctents show little lag in the development of 
English language ski 11 Is and appear to close the gap with early total 
immersion students in French skills as they progress through the 
elementary grades (Edwards, McCarrey & Fu, 1980). The score of the 
Elgin County students on the French C ^prehension Test (FCT) at the 
grade 2 level is 12.5 compared to 25.9 for the ORCSSB program (Barik, 
1976; Game, 1979). Obviously, these across-board comparisons must be 
interpreted cautiously, but the size of the Elgin County-ORCSSB grade 2 
difference on the FCT does suggest the importance of French at the 
kindergarten level. 
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table 16 



HelHngton County Evaluation 1974-75, 1975-76; HD English Kindergarten vs. HD French Kindergarten 



Variable 



Cohort 1 1974-75 

* K r 

lamer s ton Comparison 



Cohort 2 1975-76 
Itmnetsion Comparison 



111 


108 


107 " 


129 


23 


"28 


27 


33 


38 


39 


38 •'. 


39 



Otis-Lennon IQ 

HAT (total raw score) 
Hard. Knowledge 
Word Analyst? 
Reading 
Mathematics 

FCT * 



109 



ill 



102 , 


137 


. 22 


30 


25 




16 


31 


39 


40 


20 
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The Fredericton Evaluation 

Further indirect evidence for the importance of French at the kinder- 
garten level comes from the evaluation of the early total x immersion 
program in Fredericton, New Brunswick (Gray, 1980; Gray & Cameron, 
1980). Because kindergartens .are not a part of the New Brunswick 
public school system, children enter the immersion progS^m in grade 1. 
English language arts is introduced only in grade 4 and students 
continue to receive 85 to 90 percent of their instruction in French 
through grade 6. 

The evaluation reports that by grade 6 the immersion students 
perform at a comparable level to their English-educated peers in 
English language artsMGray, 1980). However, concern was expressed at 
the level of performance in French. On the measures for which com- 
parisons were possible, the grade 6 Fredericton students were 
performing at an equivalent level to that of grade 5 sttidents in the 
Ottawa/Carl eton area (Swain & Barik, 1977). Gray points 'out that 

the Fredericton children have an initial disadvantage in 
relation to the Ottawa area children in that the Ottawa 
children have had an additional year of exposure to 
French, The current data indicate that this disadvantage 
is not easily overcome, and may still be affecting 
academic achievement in grades five and six. It is 
interesting that the difference in the performance of 
the Ottawa and Fredericton children persists in spite of 
the fact that the Fiedericton children receive more 
French in the upper grades (1980, p. 30). 

A'follow-ajp evaluation of the Fredericton * program in its fifth 
year examined the performance of the grades 1 and 2 children in order 
to assess the stability of the earlier results. In general, the 
follow-up evaluation found that the results, of the grades 1 and 2 
students were comparable to those of the previous grades 1 and 2 
cohorts despite a somewhat lower mean non-verbal ability level as a 
result of ^e increasiog range of intellectual abilities of students 
entering the program in its fifth year. However, what is of interest 
in the present context are the scores of the ''follow-up' 1 Fredericton 
grades 1 and 2 students on the French Comprehension Test (FCT). The 
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grade 1 «ean was 21.48 and the grade 2 mean 35.82. These compare to 
test norms of 28.50 (grade l)*and 37.76 (grade 2). Gray and Cameron 
Q980) conclude that V 

These Comparisons indicate that at ^he end of grade two 
the children in the Fredericton immersion programs are 
still slightly, behind children in other immersion 
programs id French listening comprehension (p. 6). 

In summary, the Fredericton evaluation adds^to the evidence from 
the QRCSSB evaluation (see Chapter 3), as well as from the Wellington 
County and Elgin County evaluatiorfs, that exposure to French at the 
kindergarten level is important for subsequent achievement in French in 
early immersion programs. 
-» 

Several other evaluations report findings relevant to 
the effects of different amounts of French at the 
kindergarten level. The first cohort of students in the 
evaluation of the Coquitlam total immersion program in 
B.C. received 80% French in kindergarten and grade 2 and 
100% in grade 1, whereas the second cohort received 100% 
French ^from kindergarten through grade 2. Both cohorts 
received 75% French at the grade 3 level. An analysis of 
covariance was used to compare the end £f grade 3* mean 
scores of these two groups on the Test de Rendemer.t en 
Francais . Shapson and Kaufman (1978) summarize the 
findings of this analysis as follows: 

Th£T«5ults indicated that Cohort II scored signif i- 
c^ntly higher than Cohort I, F (1\, 60) = 21.3, p .001. 
One migjit speculate that this difference is partly 
attributable to more instructional time in French 
experienced by Cohort II (i.e. 100% French in kinder- 
garten 3nd Grade Two vs. 80% trench in these two grades 
for 'Cohort I) (1978, pp. 592-93). 

Obviously, however, other factors in addition to the slightly greater 
time allotment to French in kindergarten and grade 2 might be contribu- 
ting to the difference between Cohort I and Cohort II. 

The evaluation of the Edmonton Public School Board partial 
immersion program examined the effects of allowing students who had not 
attended French kindergarten or grade 1 to enter the program at the 
grade 2 level (Edmonton Public School Board, 1979), The majority of 
these students attended a six-week catch-up program in the fall. These 
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students perforated less well in French at the grade 2 level, but by 
grade 3 late-entry % students had caught up with their peers in French 
and also performed equivalent ly in other academic subjects. These data 
suggest that immersion students who are highly motivated and who 
receive special instructional attention can compensate for less expo- 
sure to French and catch up with their peers. Thus, we might expect 
that lack 'of exposure to French at the kindergarten level need not 
necessarily result in lower levels 'of achievement in French if special 
compensatory steps are taken. 

•This speculation is supported by the results of a study conducted 
in Montreal by \he Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal (1973) 
* in which no differences were found on either French or English achieve- 
ment measures between two classes of grade 3 students who had attended 
HO English kindergarten prior tojcjrade 1 and two classes of students 
who had attended HD Frencb^*ffidergarten. However, the report points 
out that 

' placing students in immersion at the grade 1 level as 
opposed to placing them in immersion at kindergarten 
level probably places a considerably greater degree of 
stress on them as they have much less time in which to 
master passive French language skills p'irior to being 
obliged to participate actively in that* language in 
school (p. 4). 

In summary, although there are exceptions to the trend, there is 
considerable research evidence that exposure to French at the kinder- 
garten level influences students 1 subsequent academic achievement in at 
kindergarten. However, as the Pre istant School Board of Greater 
Montreal suggests, this may be ;t. the co$t of considerable stress for 
the students. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Kindergartea^Options for Ethnic Minority Children 
Pnor'to French Immersion 



In Chapter 3 it was noted that Edwards and Casserly (1971) found that c 
grade T Italian-background students who had attended a FD kindergarten 
performed better on several measures than Italian-background students 
who had attended a HD kindergarten: However, these differences could 
not be interpreted as necessarify due to the FD program. 

Other studies cast some light on the effects of different kinder- 
garten option for ethnic minority students. The issue is relevant to 
consider since the performance of ethnu npnority student^ in the 
ORCSSB partial immersion program was/rece*^ the subject of media 
attention through the release of a report that grades 5 and 6 Students 
from non^English homes in the board's partial Immersion program 
(attended by a large majority of students) were performing considerably 
below expected levels in English and Mathematics skills (The Citizen, 
Teb. 4, 1981, p. 3). In the earlier studies carried out by Edwards and 
Qasserly (1976) this trend was not apparent. However, a large majority 
of ethnic minority students were in the seventy-five-minute French 
program rather than the early total immersion program. The performance 
of ethnic minority students in the ORCSSB partial tmmersion program 
(instituted in 1975) was not examined in detail by Edwards and his 
colleagues (Edwards et al., 1980). 

Only one study has been carried out in Canada speci f ically 
designed to investigate the effects of different bilingual kindergarten 
options for ethnic minority students. Egyed (1973) compared the 
progress in kindergarten of three groups of Italian-background students 
randomly assigned to (1) FD English kindergarten, (2) HD English-HD 
Italian, (3) HD English - HD French. Using a pre- and post-test design, 
Egyed reported no significant differences in academic progress between 
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s' .dents in the HD Italian- HD English kindergarten compared to those 
in the FD English kindergarten. Thus, spending half the school day 
through Italian did not interfere with students' progress in English, 

However, both FD English and HD ItaliarrHD English groups obtained 
significantly higher scores than Ital ian-'background 'Students in the HD 
FrenclrHD English (that is, FD>i>i 1 inggal ) kindergarten program. This 
latter group of students was reported to have mad? Oatively low 
gains in auditory psychol inguistic development" (Edwarc^ and Casserly, 
1976, p. 248).- Edwards and Causer ly (1976) suggest that "an all- 
^nglish kindergarten program would be more beneficial to functional 
speech development in these children than the current English-French 
kindergarten program (1976, p. 253). 

In reviewing the performance of minority-group children in French 
immersion, however, Genesee (1976) urges caution in interpreting these 
results because of the tendency for test results at the kindergarten 
level to be unreliable. He suggests the need for a well-controlled . 
longitudinal study of the effectiveness of French immersion for ethnic 
minority children". 

One other wel 1 -control led study relevant to the performance o» 
ethnic minority students in bilingual kindergarten programs should be 
mentioned. This :>tudy 'was carried out by Leyaretta (1979) in 
California with Spanish-background kindergarten children. She compared 
three Spani sh-Engl i sh bi 1 i ngual treatments wi .n two Engl i sh- only 
treatments for their effects on the development of students 1 communica- 
tive corr,petenre jn English. The three bilingual treatments were found 
to be significantly superior to' the two Fnglish-only treatments in 
developing English language skills, 1. . most effecti venogram was the 
one with balanced bilingual usage (HD Spanish, HD English), 



This result is comparable to that of the Italian transitional 
bilingual program at the kindergarten level investigated by 
Shapson and Purbhoo (lb,/7). However, the transitional program 
led into an all-English grade 1 and thus is not considered further 
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In conclusion, this brief review of kindergarten options for 
ethnic minority students illustrates the fact that very little well- 
controlled research exists on the performance of ethnic minority 
students in French immersion programs. Egyed's (1973) study suggests 
that a FD bilingual kindergarten program may be less effective for 
these students than ei ther a FD Engl i sh r or HD Ital i an-HD Engl i sh 
kindergarten, while the potential effectiveness of this later type of 
bilingual kindergarten option is supported by Legaretta's (1979) 
findings. However, until nore data is collected on the academic 
performance of ethnic minority students in French immersion, the merits 
of different k'ndergarten options must remain a matter for speculation. 
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CHAPTER 6 t 

t 

CorKlusions 



In Chapter 1 it was suggested that there are three basic issues that 
need to be considered in examining the effects of FD bilingual-vs. HD 
French kindergartens on subsequent academic achievement in French 
immersion programs. These issues are (1) whether instruction in French 
at the kindergarten level is. important for subsequent French language 
and other academic achievement; (2) whether instruction in English at 
the kindergarten level is important for English and other academic 
achievement; and (3) whether t^ere is any differential effect of 
various FU vs. HD kindergarten options for students from different 
socioeconomic or linguistic backgrounds. The conclusions will be 
reviewed in terms of these three issues. 

Importance of French at Kindergarten Level 

There were repeated indications in the data examined that exposure to- 
French at the kindergarten level plays a significant role in* the • 
subsequent academic achievement of students in French immersion 
programs. For -example, the ORCSSB evaluatiop (Edwards & Casserly, 
1976) reported differences in French language skills. *t the grades 2 
and 3 levels between students who had attended a FD bilingual as 
compared to a HD English kindergarten. The Wellington County eval- 
uation (Oliver et al., 1975, 1976) reported large differences in French 
listening comprehension between grade 1 students who Kad attended a HD 
French kindergarten and those who had attended a HD English kinder- 
garten. Similarly, grade 2 students in the ORCSSB 50/50 bilingual 
program who had attended FD bilingual kindergarten obtained a French 
"listing comprehension score about twice as high as grade 2 students in 
the Elgin County 50/50 bilingual program who had attended a HD English 
kindergarten. A significant lag in the development of French language 
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skills also appears to characterize students in the* 1 Fredericton early 
total immersion program who had no exposure to French prior to grade 1. 

There were, however, some findings which suggested that lack of 
exposure to French at the kindergarten level need not necessarily 
result in lower French achievement. For example, at the grade 1 level 
in the ORCSSB evaluation there were few differences between HD English 
and FD bilingual groups, possibly, as Edwards and Casserly (1971) 
suggest, because of compensatory efforts on the part of teachers. The 
same factor probably underlies the fact that late-entry students in the 
Edmonton Public School Board caught up with their peers in French after 
one or two years. Also, in the Montreal program at the end of grade 3 
there were no differences in French or English between students who had 
attended a HD English compared to HD French kindergarten. Irr this 
instance the evaluators emphasized that entering a grade 1 immersion 
program from an English kindergarten probably placed considerable 
stress on students. 

However , despi te these excepti ons , the overal 1 trend i n the 
research suggests that exposure to French at the kindergarten level 
plays an important role in subsequent academic progress in a French 
immersion program. This conclusion is consistent with more general 
findings from French r version research that amount of exposure to 
French is significantly related to the development of Frenckh skills 
(see, fo^ example, Barik & Swain, 1974). Some proficiency in French at 
the beginning of grade 1 would intuitively seem to w important because 
of the introduction of formal academic content at that level. 

The implications of this trend in the research findings are that 
it is important to maintain instruction in French at the kindergarten 
level prior to French immersion. It is not possible to say whether or 
not there is a critical amount of exposure to French in kindergarten, 
for example, whecher a quarter-day would be sufficient or whether it is 
important to— maintain a half-day of French at this level. However, 
based on the findings from French immersion programs in general, as 
well us those in the present study, one would /expect a significant 
relationship between amount of exposure to fjpmch and achievement in 
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- French. Thus, spending all the half-day through French should result 
in better progress in French than dividing the half-day between French 
and English. r 

4 

An obvious consideration here, however, is whether English ski 1 1 $ 
f will suffer if there is ho exposure to English at the kindergarten 
level. Thi. issue is considered in the ne/t section. 

Importance of English at the Kindergarten Level' A 

The FD bilingual kindergarten assumes that it is important to expose 
kindergarten children to instruction in both English and French prior 
to entering a grade 1 immersion or 50/50 bilingual program. This 
assumption appears suspect at the outset in view of tW fact that 
immersion students 1 academic skills in English have proved extremely 
robust in the face of apparent neglect by the school. For example, 
English academic skills develcfo quite adequately even when formal 
English language tfrts is not introduced until grade 4 (see Gray, 1980). 
This is obviously due to considerable transfer of academic skills from 
French to English, 

Inere was no evidence in the comparisons that were possible ifi the 
s resent study that FD bilingual kindergarten resulted in academic 
advantages in' contrast to HD French kindergarten. At the end of HO 
French kindergarten, students were as ready to enter grade 1 as 
students in either FD bilingual or HO English kindergarten, and no 
differences were apparent at the grade 1 level either. 

Although these . across-board comparisons should be treated 
cautiously, they are consistent with the findings vn virtual y all 
French immersion programs that exposure to English instruction bears 
little relationship to performance in English academic skills. Also, 
there have been no indications in any of the large number of evalua- 
tions of French immersion programs involving HD French kindergarten 
that students have suffered as a result of lack of exposure; to English 
instruction in kindergarten. 1 

In short, for the types of students who have been represented in 
evaluations of French immersion programs to date, there is JMttle 
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empirical or theoretical support for maintaining a half-day of English 
instruction at the kindergarten level in addition to the half-day of 
French instruction. However, this conclusion cannot necessarily be 
generalized to include those students who have been represented only 
minimal^ in evaluations of immersion programs, for example, low 
socioeconomic status and ethnic minority students. The possibility of 
differential effects of kindergarten options on students with different 
background experiences is considered in the next section. 

Differential Effects of Kindergarten Options 

According to Genesee (1976), the available research evidence would 
suggest that French immersion is equally appropriate for low socio- 
economic and ethnic minority students as for middle-class anglophone 
research on this issue since a few well-controlled studies exist. The 
major reason why the performance of low socioeconomic and ethnic 
minority students has not been examined in more depth is that they have 
typically not been represented in larne numbers in French immersion 
programs. However, this is currently not the case in the ORCSSB where 
the vast majority of students enter the immersion (that is, 50/50 
bilingual) program. 

The one research stu^; which addressed the issue of kindergarten 
options for Italian ethnic minority students (Egyed, 1973) suggested 
that a FD bilingual (French-English) program may be less appropriate 
than other FD options (all English and Italian-English). Clearly, this 
result should be interpreted cautiously pend'ng further research, but 
it highlights just how little we know about the possible implications 
of reducing the pre-immersion kindergarten experience of these students 
to a ha'f-day, whether in French o, English or both. For that matter, 
there is very little recent reseat h documentation regarding :he 
performance *f ethnic minority students in regular English programs 
involving a ,HD Engl ish kindergarten. Thus, the fact that ethnic 
minority students in the ORCSSB bilingual program are behind grade 
level (The Citizen, February 4, 1981) cannot be attributed to the 
bilingual program since we know very, little about the performance of 
similar students in regular English 'programs. 
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The point I wish to make is that there is little evidence for one 
of the central questions in the FD vs. HO kindergarten issue, namely, 
whether FD vs. HD kindergarten options prior to French immersion have 
differential effects on students with different background characteris- 
tics, for students who are "at risk 11 educationally, the provision of 
an ^addition**! half-day of instruction at the kindergarten level may 
have greater significance for future academic progress A ™ it appears 
tc have for students from middle-class backgrounds. 

Similar arguments could be made for the maintenance of FD kinder- 
garten for francophone students. A FD French kindergarten program may 
be more effective in reducing the risk of assimilation and developing 
students 1 French skills than a HD program. 

A recommendation which emerges from these considerations is that 
if future research is undertaken on the effects of FD vs.^HD kindergar- 
ten, it should focus on the possible differential effects of these 

1. Exposure to French at the kindergarten level, whether in FD 
bilingual or HD French programs, is important for students 1 

* subsequent progress in French language skills. 

2. ^-or the types of student typically represented in French 

immersion evaluations, exposure to English at the kinder- 
garten level appears to be relatively unimportant for subse- 
quent academic achievement; in other words, for these 
students, a FD bilingual kindergarten entails little or no 
academic advantages compared to a HD French kindergarten. 

3. Virtually no researach data exist in regard to possible 
differential effects of HD vs. FD kindergartens on students 
with different background characteristics. 
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